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LOVE'S  YOUNG  DREAM. 


QCK'NE.— Drawing-room  at  Me.  Melbourne's.  Fireplace  C,  French 
loindow,  B.  C.  opening  on  to  garden  ;  out-door  to  conservatory;  L.  C; 
doors  B.  and  L  1  E.;  piano,  L,;  small  table  and  arm-chair,  B.;  sofa, 
L.  C;  three  or  four  chairs  about  stage,  books,  card  receiver  with 
cards,  etc.,  on  table;  flowers  on  mantle. 

Florence  discovered  at  piano,  running  her  fingers  over  the  keys. 

Flo.  I  wish  to  goodness  I  could  sing !  I  don't  know  anything  more 
provoking  than  to  hear  other  people  sing  beautifully,  and  not  to  be  able 
to  do  it  oneself.  Yes,  there  is  one  thing  more  provoking,  and  that  is  to 
hear  those  other  people  praised  by — well,  by  somebody  whose  praise  one 
wants  to  keep  all  to  oneself.  ISTever  mind,  I  can  play.  (Suits  action 
to  the  word.)  Grandpa  says  I  can  bring  thunder  and  lightning  out  of 
the  piano.  (Cecil  Yavasour  appears  at  window,  B.  C.)  I. feel  rather 
stormy  at  this  moment.  (Plays  vehemently.) 

Cecil  [rather  timid).     Miss  Greville  ! 

Flo.  [not  hearing).     There's  a  fiash  of  lightning 

Cecil,  (louder).     Miss  Greville  ! 

Flo.  {not  hearing).     There's  a  peal  of  thunder 

Cecil  (still  louder).     Florence  ! 

Flo.  (stops  playing).  Eh?  (Twists  round  on  music  stool.)  Oh, 
Mr.  Yavasour,  is  that  you  ?  Why  did  you  not  sav  that  you  were 
there  ? 

Cecil  (advancing).  Well,  in  a  quiet  sort  of  way  I  was  endeavoring 
to  make  you  aware  of  my  presence. 

Flo.  (rising).  You  ought  to  have  coughed,  or  sneezed,  or  knocked  a 
chair  down,  or  something;  nobody  likes  to  be  caught  practicing  their 
scales.  (Crosses  B.)  Or  why  didn't  you  ring  the  front-door  bell,  and 
be  announced  formally  ? 

Cecil.  1  thought  it  was  rather  too  early  for  a  formal  morning 
call 

Flo.  It's  ten  o'clock ;  you  would  not  come  and  make  a  morning  call 
in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  I  suppose. 

Cecil.  I  say,  don't  be  angry  with  me,  Florence  ;  you  know  you 
haven't  said  how  do  you  do  yet.  (Holds  out  his  hand.) 

Flo.     Of  course;  if  you  wish  to  be  ceremonious— there  ! 

(Giving  him  her  hand.) 

Cecil  [retaining  her  hand).     I  like  being  ceremonious  sometimes. 
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Flo.  Indeed !  And  may  I  ask  wliat  ceremony  yon  propose  to  go 
tlirougli  with  my  hand  ? 

Cecil.     Well,  the  marriage  ceremony,  one  of  these  days. 

Flo.  (snatching  Jier  hand  away).  Oh,  Mr.  Yavasour,  how  dare  you 
say  snch  things  !  Pray  remember  that  we  have  known  each  other  for 
barely  a  month.  (Sits,  B.) 

Cecil.  But  that's  no  fault  of  mine.  (Leaning  over  her  chair,  r.)  I 
never  had  the  happy  chance  of  meeting  you  before,  and  you  must  ad- 
mit that  I  have  done  my  very  best  to  make  up  for  lost  time  ever 
since. 

Flo.  I  am  afraid  I  ought  to  scold  you — ^you  have  been  dreadfully 
forward. 

Cecil.  It  wouldn't  do  for  me  to  be  backward  at  my  time  of  life.  I 
have  reached  the  mature  age  of  twenty-five  (goes  dehind  chair),  and 
now  I  want  to  be  married. 

Flo.  (demurely).  I  am  sure  I  don't  want  to  prevent  you  from  being 
married,  Mr.  Yavasour. 

Cecil.     Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  that. 

Flo.  And  if  I  can  say  a  good  word  for  you  to  Miss  Rushton,  whose 
singing  you  admired  so  much  last  night 

Cecil.     Oh,  Miss  Rushton  be  hanged  !  (Crosses  to  C.) 

Flo.     What  for  ?     Murdering  that  song  ? 
.  Cecil.     Oh,  come,  I  say,  Florence ! 

Flo.  (rising).  Cecil  Yavasour,  Esquire,  I  must  remind  you  that 
mamma  is  absent  from  home,  and  that  grandpa  is  in  the  library,  and 
I  am  sure  he  would  be  very  angry  if  he  heard  you  call  me  Florence. 

Cecil.  Then  he  shan't  hear  me ;  I  will  only  breathe  it  in  a  whisper. 
'Now  don't  tease  me  any  more;  let  us  sit  down  quietly  and  discuss  the 
situation.  {They  sit  together  on  sofa,  L.)    Three  weeks  ago 

Flo.  Mamma  went  to  Boston  to  see  an  old  aunt  of  hers  who  was 
always  very  fond  of  her 

Cecil.  I  know— but  three  weeks  ago  I  came  into  this  neighbor- 
hood  

Flo.     Three  weeks  all  but  three  days. 

Cecil.     I  spoke  in  round  figures. 

Flo.  Ton  like  round  figures — Miss  Rushton  is  as  round  as  a  dump- 
ling. 

Cecil.  Be  quiet.  I  came  to  stay  with  your  neighbors,  the  Dunnings 
You  and  I  have  met  at  dinner  parties,  water  parties,  garden  parties, 
archery  parties 

Flo.     Stupid  parties. 

Cecil  (warmly).    I^Tever !  For  you  were  always  there. 

Flo.     Yes,  but  so  were  you ! 

Cecil     Do  you  mean  to  say  you  found  me  stupid  ? 

Flo.     Dcm't  be  rude— we  found  each  other. 

Cecil.     I  fell  desperately  in  love  with  vou. 

Flo.^   You  did. 

Cecil.  You  perpetually  reminded  me  of  the  absence  of  your  mamma. 
;nd  you  said  you  ought  to  wiite  to  tell  her  all  about  me. 

Flo.     You  did. 

Cecil     And  did  you? 

Flo.     No. 

Cecil.     Why  on  earth  did  you  not  ? 
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Flo.  "Well,  you  see — don't  be  angry — hut  I  felt  so  very  shy  about  it 
all,  and  mamma  never  seems  to  like  having  people  talk  about  love  and 
marriage  and  so  on,  and  besides 

Cecil.     Well,  what  besides  ? 

Flo.  Well— please  don't  be  angry— but  it  vras  such  a  long  time  before 
I  Knew  how  to  spell  your  name— Yavasour — such  a  funiiy  name,  you 
know,  and  so,  somehow  or  other,  I  have  never  mentioned  your  name  in 
my  letters. 

Cecil.     ISTever  mentioned  my  name  ! 

Flo.  Never  till  last  night.  I  began  writing  a  long  letter  to  mamma, 
and  I  told  her  all  about  you,  how  that  you  are  staying  with  the  Duu- 
ningi — that  you  haven't^  got  any  father  or  motJier — that  is  right, 
isn't  it  ? 

Cecil.  Tes,  my  father  died  a  few  years  ago.  He  was  a  great  invalid. 
He  was  wounded  in  a  duel,  I  believe,  though  I  never  heard  the  facts  of 
the  story,  and  he  never  quite  recovered.  As  to  my  mother,  I  remember 
nothing  about  her  hardly.  I  never  saw  much  of  her.  She  and  my 
father  were  not  on  good  terms,  I  have  heard,  and  were  separated,  and 
she  died  abroad  some  fourteen  years  ago. 

Flo.  {tenderly).     Poor  Cecil !     And  you  are  left  all  by  yourself. 

Cecil.     That  I  may  give  myself  absolutely  to  you  ! 

F'lo.     And  are  you  very,  very  fond  of  me? 

Cecil.     I  am  very,  very  fond  of  you. 

Flo.  (jmrqnng  up).  Then  I  had  better  go  and  finish  my  letter  to 
mamma,  and  mention  that  in  a  postscript.  (Crosses  to  R.) 

Mel.  [without).     Florence,  Florence!  (Cecil  rises  and  goes,  E.) 

Flo.  Ah,  here's  grandpa.  Don't  go,  Cecil,  grandpa  likes  you  so 
much.    Says  he  was  just  like  you  when  he  was  a  boy. 

Enter   Melbourne,  L. 

Mel.  (he  has  an  open  telegram  in  his  hand).  Here's  news,  Florence, 
here's  news.  (/S'ees  Vavasour).  Aha,  Vavasour,  my  boy,  how  are  you? 
How  well  you  are  looking  !  And  up  and  about  so  early,  too !  When  I 
was  your  age  I  was  just  like  you,  and 

Flo.  [L.  C,  impatiently).  "  The  telegram,  grandpa,  the  news 

Mel.  [C.)  Oh,  ah,  yes,  well,  it  seems  this  telegram  ought  to  have 
been  here  before  this.  It  was  sent  last  night,  and  it  has  only  just 
arrived.     Really,  I  must  write  to  the  Superintendent 

Flo.  Tes,  but  what  is  it  all  about?  why  don't  you  tell  me  ?— no  bad 
news,  I  hope. 

Mel.  Oh,  no;  it's  good  news— that  is,  in  one  sense  it's  good  news, 
and  in  another  sense (Cecil  crosses  tojriano  and  examines  music). 

Flo.  Oh,  grandpa,  you'll  fidget  me  to  death.  {Snatches  telegram). 
Why  it's  from  mamma,  dated  last  night  at  Boston,  [reads)  "  Am  leaving 
ft)r  N"ew  York  to-night ;  shall  come  down  by  nine  train.  Fever  next 
door  and  aunt  alarmed."  Poor  old  auntie,  she's  always  ranning  away 
from  something  or  other.  But,  good  gracious,  gi-andpa.  the  train  is  due 
at  the  station  now,  and  there  will  be  no  carnage  to  meet  mother ! 

Mel.  Oh,  that's  all  right,  my  love.  I  got  this  telegram  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  ago,  and  I  told  the  coachman  to  go  ofi"  at  once.  I  should  have 
told  you  all  about  it  sooner,  only  as  I  was  in  the  stables  there  were  two 
or  three  little  things  wanted  looking  after.  [Goes  up  to  fireplace,  C. ) 
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Mo.  (looMng  at  Cecil).  Mother  coming  home  a  fortnight  sooner  than 
she  intended;  and  I  have  never  written  a  word  about  ^o  it  /  My  good- 
ness, Cecil,  what's  to  be  done  1 

Cecil  {L.)  Well — she  can't  eat  ns,  can  she  ?  If  vou  have  not  written 
you  will  have  all  the  more  to  say,  you  know. 

Flo.  Ah  !  but  you  don't  know  mamma!  He  doesn't  know  mamma, 
grandpa,  does  he?  (Goes  up  to  Melbourne,  C.) 

Mel.  I  rather  think  your  mamma  had  gone  away  before  Mr.  Yavasour 
came,  my  precious. 

Flo.  Oh !  but  I  don't  mean  that !  Tou  know  how  she  hates  lovers 
and  romance,  and  good-looking  young  men,  and  says  she  dosen't  want 
me  to  marry  for  ever  such  a  time.  (Earnestly)  Grandpa,  why  does 
mother  always  talk  like  that  to  me  ? 

Mel.     Eh'?  Oh  I  it's  her  way,  my  child,  it's  her  way  ! 

(Turns  away  as  if  embarrassed.) 

Flo.  But  surely,  grandpa,  she  must  have  had  lovers,  and  romances 
— and 

Mel.  (tcith  a  forced  laugh).  Oh,  no  doubt,  no  doubt — ^how  should  I 
know  ? 

Flo.    You  are  her  father  and  watched  over  her. 

Mel.  (eagerly).  That  s  it — ^that's  it— and  she  watches  over  you,  my 
precious — and  I  watch,  too. 

Flo.    Tou  don't  object  to  Mm  f  (Indicating  Cecil.  ) 

Mel.  ITo,  I  don't  know  that  I  object  to  him — ^he's  very  young, 
though. 

Flo.    "Why,  do  you  want  me  to  marry  an  old — old  man,  like 

Mel.    like  me  ? 

Flo.  Oh,  not  so  old  as  you,  of  course.  I  was  thinking  of  a  stranger 
I  met  in  the  lane  this  morning.  ( Comes  down,  C. ) 

Mel.    A  stranger  1  (Follotoing  down.) 

Cecil  (excitedly).  A  stranger!  I  say,  Florence,  you  haven't  men- 
tioned this  interesting  fact  before.  (Sits  on  bacJc  of  sofa,  L.) 

Flo.  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it.  Directly  after  breakfast  I  went  up 
into  the  village  to  see  old  Mrs.  Carberry,  who  has  been  very  ill,  and 
coming  back  I  met  a  cow. 

Cecil.     Oh,  I  was  afraid  you  met  a  gentleman ! 

Flo.   Don't  be  silly.     The  cow  had  a  calf 

Mel.    What  a  remarkable  cow  1  (Sits  on  sofa. ) 

Flo.  (B.  C. )  Be  quiet.  My  Skye  terrier  Dandy  was  with  me,  and 
I  snatched  bim  up  in  my  arms,  and  carried  him  past  the  cow,  and  oh  ! 
Dandy  did  struggle  so ;  and  when  I  put  him  down  I  found  I  had  drop- 
ped my  handkerciiief  and  a  little  purse,  and  as  I  was  going  back  to  look 
for  them  I  met  a  grave  gentleman  whom  I  had  never  seen  before.  Ho 
took  off  his  hat  very  politely,  and  said,  "I  think  you  must  have  drop- 
ped these/'  and  he  gave  me  my  handkerchief  and  purse.  I  was  rather 
confused,  and  hardly  said  thank  you,  for  Dandy  began  to  bark,  and  the 
cow  looked  round,  and  so  I  ran  off  home  as  fast  as  I  could. 

Cecil  {rising  and  coming,  C.)  And  was  this  interesting  stranger  an 
old,  old  man  ? 

Flo.  Well,  no,  not  so  old  as  all  that ;  but  his  hair  was  gray,  and  he 
had  a  sorrowful  face— but  it  was  a  nice  face,  too. 

Mel.  I  wonder  who  it  could  have  been.  Ah,  very  likely  it  was  the 
new  organist. 
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Flo.     Grandpapa ! 

Mel.  Or  the  man  come  doTvn  from  town  to  put  the  church  clock 
right. 

Flo.  Oh,  grandpa,  the  stranger  was  a  gentleman,  every  inch  of  him. 
But,  goodness  me !  never  mind' about  him.  The  carriage  will  be  back 
from  the  station  directly,  and  mamma  must  not  find  Mr.  Yavasom-  here. 
(To  Cecil.)     I  must  break  you  to  her  gently. 

Cecil.    Don't  let  her  break  my  heart,  that's  all. 

Flo.  (tenderly).  Would  it  break  your  heart  if  mamma  took  a  violent 
dislike  to  you,  and  said  I  was  never  to  see  you  again  ? 

Cecil.  It  would  give  me  a  great,  deep  wound  which  would  never 
heal. 

Flo.  You  shall  never  suffer  even  the  tiniest  scratch  if  I  can  help 
it. 

Cecil.     My  little  angel !  {Tlieij  go  up  to  B.  C.) 

Mel.  (aside).     They  don't  mind  me  at  all ! 

Flo.  There,  run  away,  you  Cecil  boy,  and  come  back  again  in  an 
horn'— no  more  nonsense— be  off!  (She  yuslies  Mm  out  by  vnndow  into 
garden,  B.,  then  she  turns  round  with  a  troubled  expression  to  her 
grandfather,  and  then  says  in  an  earnest  voice)  Grandpa !  (Comes  down 
and  kneels  by  Melbourne's  side.) 

Mel.     Yes,  my  darling. 

Flo.    Do  you  dote  upon  me  ? 

Mel.  E'eed  you  ask  the  question?  Isn't  every  thought  of  my  life  de- 
voted to  you  ? 

Flo.   I  think  so.    "Was  my  father  very  fond  of  me  ? 

Mel.  (starting  slightly).  Your— your— father !  Oh,  yes,  of  course 
he  was  ;   but  you  were  very  little  when— when 

Flo.  When  he  went  away  to  travel,  and  died  in  a  far-off  country. 
If  he  was  so  fond  of  me  why  did  he  go  away  ? 

Mel.  Well— well — ^he  went  away — because — ^because  he  was  a  restless 
man  and  wanted  change. 

Flo.  And  then  he  died— away  from  us  all !  How  sad !  (Starts  up . ) 
Hush?  There  is  the  carriage!  (Melbourne  rises  and  crosses  to  B.) 
Mamma  has  come  back— Oh,  I  am  so  glad  '  (Bushes  to  door  and  then 
stops.  Alice's  voice  is  heard  without,  calling,"  Florence  !  Florence  I") 
Grandpa,  not  a  word  about  Mr.  Yavasour— leave  all  that  to  me,  or  you 
will  make  a  dreadful  mess  of  it.  (Throws  door  open.)  Ah,  here  is 
mamma. 

Enter  Alice,  L.,  Florence  throws  herself  in  her  arms. 

Alice  (embracing  Florence).  My  darling  child !  Ah,  how  de- 
lighted I  am  to  be  with  you  again  !  And  papa,  too — you  both  look  as 
well  as  possible.  You  seem  to  have  been  taking  great  care  of  each 
other. 

(Alice,  C;  Melbourne,!^.;  Florence,  X.) 

Flo.  0  yes,  mamma,  indeed  we  have.  And  grandpa  has  been  such  a 
good  boy,  I  assure  you  he  has  not    caused  me  a  moment's  uneasi- 

Mel.  (aside).  I  wish  I  could  return  the  compliment.  (Aloud  to  Al- 
ice.) '  Ah,  yes,  my  love,  we  have  been  getting  along  pretty  weU  in  our 
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respective  walks  of  life.  (Alice  goes  up,  taking  off  gloves.  Melbourne 
crosses,  L. )  I  don't  think  we  could  have  got  along  much  faster.  Eh, 
little  puss  ? 

Flo.   (nudging  liim).     Be  quiet ! 

Mel.  {aside  to  her).     Oh,  I  forgot. 

Flo.  {whispering).     Don't  do  it  again. 

Alice  {half  observing  them).  Why,  what  is  all  this  mystery?  {Comes 
doivn,B.;  Melbourne,  C.) 

Flo.  N^othing,  mamma,  nothing-.  Grandpa  gets  younger  and 
younger  every  day,  and  the  trouble  I  ha-^-e  to  keep  him  in  order  ! 

{Shaking  her  fist  at  him.) 

Alice.  My  dear  Florence,  you  talk  as  if  grandpapa  was  getting  into 
a  second  childhood. 

Mel.  Aha  !  I^Tot  I !  not  yet,  no,  no.  I  shall  dandle  a  great  grand- 
child on  my  knee  before 

Alice  {sharply).  Father,  I  heg {Goes  up,  B.  C,  and  begins  tak- 
ing off  her  cloak. ) 

Flo.  {in  the  same  tone).     Grandpa,  Fm  shocked ! 

{Helps  her  mother.) 

Mel.  {aside).  I  nearly  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  !  I  hate  cats  in 
bags  !   they  always  scratch  their  way  out  when  I  have  charge  of  them. 

{Sits,  L.) 

Alice  {B.)  And  so  grandpapa  has  been  very  tiresome,  has  he? 
Dear  me  !  I  dare  say,  if  the  truth  were  told,  he  might  say  pretty  much 
the  same  of  you,  puss  !    "Well,  you  must  tell  me  all  about  it. 

Flo.  {L.)    Oh,  yes,  mamma,  I  have  such  lots  to  tell  you. 

Alice.  I  thought  you  would  have ,  because,  do  you  know,  darHttg, 
your  letters  sometimes  have  been  slightly  incoherent. 

Flo.   Incoherent  ? 

Alice.  Yes ;  you  have  jumped  about  from  one  thing  to  another — 
mixed  up  the  Dunnings  with  the  Bishop ;  jumbled  lawn-tennis  with  the 
sermon  on  Sunday ;  confused  funerals  with  archery  parties ;  and  put 
the  butcher's  and  baker's  accounts  in  the  middle  of  Cinderella  dances  ! 
Oh,  what  a  topsy-turvey  head  my  child  has  got !  {Kissing  her.)  There, 
run  away,  darling,  and  make  me  some  tea,  which  I  will  have  up  stairs, 
and  tell  Eose  to  put  me  out  a  comfortable  gown.  I  long  to  get  off  these 
dusty  things.  * 

Flo.  Yes,  mamma,  the  tea  shall  be  ready  directly.  [Kisses  her 
mother  and  goes  to  door,  L.,  turns  and  ?oofe  <2^  Melbourne,  and 
places  her  finger  on  her  lips  enjoining  silence,  and  runs  out). 

Alice  [seating  herself  in  arm-chair,  B.)  What  a  comfort  to  be  at. 
home  again ! 

Mel.  I  am  delighted  to  have  you  back  again,  my  child .  My  wonder 
is  that  you  have  stayed  away  so  long.  I  thought  you  were  only  going 
to  Boston  for  a  week. 

Alice.    I  never  intended  to  come  back  sooner. 

Mel.    You  surprise  me  !   You  never  hinted 

Alice.  Could  not  you  comprehend  ?  Had  I  been  at  home  a  few  days 
ago  I  should  have  had  to  go  north  to  my  niece's  marriage. 

Mel.    Ah !  to  be  sure !    And  you  stayed  away  on  purpose  ? 

Alice.  Are  you  astonished  at  that  V  You  know  how  for  years  past  I 
have  invented  every  excuse  I  could  think  of  to  keep  away  from  these 
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ceremonies    {Bises).   Why,  father,  what  should  I  do  at  such  scenes  ? 
{G-oes  L.)    I  should  be  like  a  spectre  at  a  banquet. 

Mel.     I  know,  my  love,  that  such  things  have  ceased  to  interest  jou. 

Alice,  Interest  me  !  I  hate  them.  And  il  I  had  gone  I  should  have 
had  to  take  Florence  with  me,  and  who  knows  what  silly  notions  might 
have  entered  into  her  head. 

Mel.  {aside).  Oh,  my  gocdlQcss  !  {Aloud.)  Still,  my  darling,  I  can't 
help  observing  that  the  visit  to  her  uncle's  house  might  have  given  her 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure ;  for  on  these  occasions  the  young  people 
generally  have  a  good  deal  of  amusement,  you  know. 

Alice.  Amusement!  Two  young  creatures,  knowing  next  to  nothing 
of  the  world,  and  very  little  of  each  other,  enter  blindfold  into  the  most 
solemn  of  all  human  contracts,  and  the  world  calls  it  an  occasion  of  con- 
gratulation, feasting,  and  amusement. 

{Goes  B.,  and  looks  at  cards  in  card  basJcet.) 

Mel.    That  is  the  general  impression,  certainly. 

Alice.  And  like  most  general  impressions,  it  is  false.  Marriage  is,  at 
the  best,  an  experiment  in  life.  Eappy  they  whose  future  years  are  not 
permanently  injured  by  the  process. 

Mel.    In  my  case,  my  darling,  the  result  was  eminently  satisfactory. 

Alice.  Ah,  papa,  you  and  my  mother  were  the  exceptions  that  try  the 
rule.  {Goes  dack  of  sofa  and  leans  ever  Melbourne. )  Of  com-se,  I 
know  that  Florence  will  iix  her  heart  on  somebody  some  day.  T^^ell,  I 
shall  be  there,  if  my  life  is  spared,  and  I  shall  judge  her  lover  carefully. 
But  what  nonsense  we  are  talking— forgive  my  excitement,  papa,  I  sup- 
pose I  am  rather  tired. 

Mel.  (rises).    You  think  too  much  of  your  own  sad  past,  my  darling. 

Alice.  ISTo,  not  too  much,  if  my  miserable  fate  can  save  my  child 
from  such  a  sea  of  sorrow.  There,"  I  am  not  going  to  think  any  more 
about  it  now.  We  are  not  going  to  lose  our  Florence  yet,  are  we,  dear  "i 
There  is  plenty  of  time  to  think  about  that !  I  must  go  to  her  now,  she 
is  waiting  for  me.     I  shall  be  down  again  directly.       (Exit.  Alice,  L.) 

Mel.  This  is  excessively  awkward  !  I  don't  think  I  ever  was  in  such 
an  unpleasant  position  in  my  life.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  guilty  of  some 
hideous  crime.  {Sits  B.)  Poor  Alice!  I  wonder  what  she  will  say 
when  she  hears  about  this  young  Yavasour.  I  can't  help  feeling  rather 
relieved  that  Florence  wants  to  tell  all  about  it  herself,  Ah !  poor 
Alice  !  It  will  be  hard  for  both  of  us  to  part  with  Florence— the  sun- 
shine of  the  house — the  bright  ministering  angel  of  my  old  age.  An 
uncommonly  tiresome  little  angel  at  times,  all  the  same.  Yet,  if  she 
really  loves  this  Cecil — if  it  would  break  her  heart  to  separate  them— 
Ah!  Heaven  knows,  Fve  seen  all  that  such  a  separation  means !  Oh 
tender  love  of  boy  and  girl !  It  is  the  memory  of  those  di'eams  of  youth 
that  makes  us  old  men  feel  young  again  when  our  feet  are  tottering 
beside  the  grave. 

Be-enter  Florence,  L.     She  carefully  closes  the  door  behind  her. 

Flo.     Grandpa,  grandpa  !    Are  you  asleep  ? 

Mel.  {looking  up).  What,  you  come  back,  little  torment?  Why 
have  you  left  your  mother  ? 

Flo.  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  Mamma  is  in  such  a  heavenly  temper, 
and  she  seems  so  dreadfully  fond  of  me,  and  so  delighted  to  find  herself 
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at  home  again,  and  she  is  enjoying  her  tea,  and  dosen't  seem  a  bit  tired, 
that  I  think  we  may  venture  to  tell  her. 

Mel.     Tell  her  ?    Oh,  about  that  Dresden  cup  you  broke  ? 

Flo.     No,  no,  about  Cecil. 

Mel.  Oh — ah — yes.  [Eises.)  Don't  you  think  we  had  better  wait  a 
month  or  two  before  we  say  anything  about  him  ? 

Flo.  A  month  or  two  !  Good  gracioui?,  grandpa,  you  talk  as  if  wo 
were  all  going  to  live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah  !  'No,  well  break  it  to 
her  this  morning.  I  will  tell  her  all  about  him,  and  then  you  shall 
bring  him  in  and  show  him,  and  when  mamma  sees  him,  why  she  will 
be  almost  as  much  in  love  with  him  as  I  am. 

Mel.  Yery  well,  my  love,  only  be  cautious,  be  diplomatic,  be  econ- 
omical ;  don't  let  all  your  good  things  out  at  once.  Let  your  mother 
down  easily,  my  dear,  for  otherwise  you  may  startle  her  into  saying 
no  ! 

Flo.  (caressing  liim).  In  that  case,  dear,  we  shall  both  have  to  use 
all  our  arts  to  soothe  her  into  saying  '^  Yes."  There,  run  ou.t  into  the 
garden ;  you  are  sure  to  find  Cecil  prowling  about  the  garden  gate  that 
leads  into  the  lane.  i  She  pulls  Mm  towards  garden  loindow,  It.) 

Mel.  Ah,  a  very  convenient  gate,  that— a  short  cut  to  the  drawing- 
room  windows,  and  avoids  the  publicity  of  bells  and  servants.  Master 
Cecil  found  that  out  a  week  ago. 

Flo.    ISTow,  grandpa,  go ! 

Mel.  Without  my  hat  and  my  stick  ?  IsTo,  no,  I  don't  mind  going 
out  by  the  front  door.  {Exit,  L.) 

Flo.  Dear  old  grandpa !  I  know  he'll  help  us  all  he  can.  But  now 
it  is  coming  to  the  point  I  am  dreadfully  afraid  of  what  mamma  will 
say.  She  always  speaks  so  coldly  and  bitterly  if  any  one  talks  of  love 
and  romance.  I  wonder  why !  If  poor  papa  were  alive  and  here,  I 
wonder  if  he  would  feel  for  me,  and  be  kind  to  Cecil.  [Looldng  toioards 
window,  E.)  Some  one's  footsteps  on  the  gi'avel  walk!  perhaps  it  is 
Cecil— he  always  is  so  impatient — I  must  tell  him  to  wait  a  little  longer. 
[Euns  up  to  loindoio,  but  starts  back,  as  Greville  suddenly  appears  on 
the  threshold.) 

Grev.  I  beg  you  a  thousand  pardons.  I  fear  I  have  mistaken  the 
path.  Ah  !  the  young  lady  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  little 
while  ago  in  the  lane.  (Comes  down,  C.) 

Flo.  Yes,  and  I  didn't  thank  j-ou  for  picking  up  my  handkerchief  and 
purse— and  I  am  so  sorry  Dandy  barked  at  you— I  hope  he  didn't 
frighten  you. 

Grev.  {smiling.)  ]S"ot  so  much  as  the  cow  frightened  you,  certainly. 
But  I  really  am  frightened  now,  for  I  have  to  ask  you  to  forgive  my 
sudden  intrusion.  I  am  a  stranger  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  I  was 
directed  to  this  house  as  Maple  wood  Grange. 

Flo.    This  is  Maplewood  Grange. 

Grev.  Then  I  am  all  right,  but  must  still  apologise  for  having  taken 
the  wrong  path  through  the  garden.     Is  Colonel  Lyndsay  at  home? 

Flo.  Colonel  Lyndsay  !  Oh,  no ;  he  has  gone  away.  Grandpapa 
bought  the  Grange  from  him  quite  a  year  ago. 

Grev.  Gone  away !  I  am  sadly  disappointed.  The  Colonel  and  I 
were  great  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  He  returned  to 
America  some  few  years  ago.  We  have  corresponded  frequently, 
but  recently  I  have  not  heard  from  him.    No  doubt  I  can  find  him. 
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Flo.    He  was  obliged  to  go  abroad  for  his  health,  I  believe. 

Grev.     Gone  abroad  ! 

Flo.     Algiers,  I  think. 

Grev.     So  far ! 

Flo.  I  fear  you  are  much  disappointed.  But  I  have  no  doubt 
mamma,  or  grandpapa,  can  give  you  the  address  of  Colonel  Lindsay's 
agents. 

Grev.  I  want  something  more  than  that.  Colonel  Lindsay  told  me 
in  one  of  his  latest  letters  that  he  had  become  acquainted  with  a  family 
I  am.  anxious  to  find  in  America.  However,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time. 
Pray,  forgive  me  for  having  so  unceremoniously  and  so  unnecessarily 
obtruded  myself  upon  you.     Good  morning.  {Goes  up,  E.) 

Flo.  Oh,  please  wait  a  moment— you  have  had  a  long  journey,  pos- 
sibly— pray  sit  down,  and  let  me  find  grandpapa,  and  perhaps  he  can 
give  you  the  informi'tion  you  desire. 

G7'ev.  (Putting  Ms  hat  doivn  on  chair  up,  E.)  You  really  are  a  most 
kind  little  lady.     I  am  giving  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  ' 

{Comes,  C.,  to  her.) 

Flo.  'Not  at  all.  {Crosses  to  E.)  Pray  sit  down  and  rest  yourself. 
[Points  to  arm  cj^air.  Greville  gazes  at  her  but  does  not  move.)  Won't 
you  obSge  me  ? 

Grev.  {advancing).  I  hope  you  won't  think  me  very  impertinent,  but 
on  the  little  purse  that  I  picked  up  I  fancied  I  read,  in  small  gold  letters, 
the  name  Florence. 

Flo.    Yes — my  name. 

Grev.    Florence  !     Is  your  name  Florence  ? 

Flo.     Certainly.     "Why,  you  seem  astonished.     It  is  n  3t  uncommon. 

Grev.    No,  no ;  but  I  have  a  daughter  named  Florence. 

Flo.     Is  she  like  me  ? 

Grev.     I  cannot  say,  for  I  have  not  seen  her  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Flo.     Indeed  !     How  old  is  she  ? 

Grev.     Eighteen. 

Flo.  Just  my  age.  l^ow  do  sit  down.  'Crosses  to  L.  C,  to  table.) 
Here  is  the  paper,  and  I  will  xun  away  and  find  grandpapa. 

{Goes  towards  conservatory.) 

Grev.     One  moment — kindly  tell  me  your  grandfather's  name. 

Flo.    Mr.  Melbourne.     {Moves  off.) 

Grev.  {aside).  Great  heavens  !  Melbourne  !  {Aloud,  nervously.) 
And— your  mother  ? 

Flo.  She  is  Mrs.  Greville.  {Euns  off  into  conservatory  loithout  ob- 
serving the  effect  the  names  have  on  Greville.) 

Grev.  Melbourne!  Florence!  {Goes  up  to  L.  C.)  My  child— my 
«  child!  {Sinks  into  chair.)  Is  it  thus  we  meet,  after  so  many  years  ? 
And  Alice— what  of  her!  {Eises.)  No— I  must  go.  Lynd  say  wrote 
to  me  that  he  had  met  them,  and  I  hoped  to  have  news  of  them  from 
him — I  come  to  seek  him,  and  I  find  them  !  What  right  have  I  to  be 
here  in  Alice's  house?  Her  home— not  mine!  AndVhen  my  child 
comes  back  and  I  see  those  sweet  eyes  and  golden  hair,  and  know  that 
my  arms  may  not  enfold  her,  my  lips  may  not  touch  her  innocent  face — 
oh,  I  dare  not  stay — I  must  go— I  must  go  ! 

{Eushes  up  E.  to  door  into  garden.    Florence  returns.) 

Flo.    If  you  please,  Mr.  —(Greville  stops.)    I  beg  your  pardon, 
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but  I  forgot  to  ask  your  name.     Grrandpapa  has  gone  out,  but  you  can 
wait  in  bis  room.     I  will  look  for  him  in  the  garden. 

Grev.  {with  diffictdty  recovering  Ms  self-possession.)  It  is  unneces- 
sary.    I  must  catch  the  train  back  to  town. 

Flo.     There  is  no  train  for  quite  two  hours.     Do  let  me  fetch  him. 

Grev.  I  can  write  to  him  ;  you  have  told  me  that  your  grandfather's 
name  is  Melbourne — and — to  tell  you  the  truth — it  is  strange — but  it  is 
his  address  I  came  to  ask  Colonel  Lyndsay  for. 

Flo.     How  very  odd  ;  but  how  very  fortunate  ? 

G7'ev.     I  have  traveled  a  long  way  to  see  him — to  see  you. 

Flo.  To  see  me!  (Aside.)  Cecil  won't  like  this.  What  can  he 
mean?  (Goes  down L.  C.) 

Grev.  I  will  explain  in  a  momerst ;  but  first  tell  me— your  mother — 
Mrs.  Greville,  is  she  well  ? 

Flo.     Quite  well,  thanks. 

Grev.     And — happy  ? 

Flo.  Perfectly.  What  else  should  she  be  ?  I  always  say  we  are  the 
real  original  happy  family. 

Grev.     Who  ? 

Flo.   Grandpa,  mamma  and  I. 

Grev.     Thank  God  for  that !  0 

Flo.  I  do — morning  and  night.  But  if  you  have  come  sucli  a  long 
way  to  see  me  [timidly)  might  I.  ask  why — and  what  is  your  name  ? 

Grev.  I  will  tell  Mr.  Melbourne  my  name.  I  have  come  to  see  you 
because  I  am  charged  with  a  message  from  one  whom  you  have  forgot- 
ten, but  who  never  ceased  to  think  of  you. 

Flo.     Is  it  possible  !    Who  was  that  ? 

Grev.     Tour— father ! 

Flo.     Papa  !    But  he  has  been  dead  for  years. 

Grev.  (aside).  And  they  have  taught  her  that  I  hat  right  has  he 
to  come  to  life  again  ? 

Flo.     Were  you  a  great  friend  of  poor  papa  ? 

Grev.     1  knew  him  intimately. 

^^0.    Were  you  with  him  when  he  died  ? 

Grev.     I  was  with  him  when  you  lost  him. 

Flo.    And  what  was  his  message? 

Grev.  That  he  bitterly  repented  ever  having  left  you— that  the  image 
of  his  golden-haired  little  daughter  was  before  his  eyes  night  a,nd  day — 
that  he  implored  you  with  his  latest  breath  to  hold  his  memory  dear,  in 
spite  of  his  desertion. 

Flo.  Desertion  !  He  was  restless,  and  went  away  to  travel.  I  don't 
call  that  by  so  harsh  a  name.  ^  (Goes  up,  C.) 

Grev.  (aside,  crossing  to  L.)    She  knows  nothing! 

Flo.  [coming  down,  B.)  How  could  he  think  his  memory  could  be 
anything  but  dear  —most  dear,  to  me  ?    0  cruel  papa  ! 

Grev.  (going  to  her).     Have  you  any  recollection  of  him  ? 

Flo.  I  remember  him  once  coming  up  to  my  nursery  and  taking  me 
out  of  my  cot  and  kissing  me  most  fimdly— it  was  one  night. 

Grev.  (aside).     That  fatal  night !     Oh,  God,  forgive  me ! 

Flo.  But  I  remember  nothing  more.  And  do  you  know,  it  is  very 
sad,  but  we  have  no  portrait  of  him.  Oh,  you  were  a  great  friend  of  his 
perhaps  you  have  a  portrait — could  you  show  me  his  face. 

Grev,    Yes,  I  could  show  you  his  "face.      
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Flo.  And  you  will^  won't  you !  I  should  so  love  to  see  his  face 
again  ! 

Grev.     Perhaps  some  day 

Flo,  Oh,  delightful !  •  Do  you  know  you  have  not  shaken  hands  with 
me  ! 

Grev.    As  a  stranger  I  feared— but  now {seizes  licr  hands)  Oh, 

Florence  ! 

Flo.  There  are  tears  in  your  eyes.  You  must  have  been  very  fond 
of  poor  papa.     You  may  kiss  me  if  you  wish  to. 

Grev.  Ah !  {is  about  to  Iciss  her,  hut  draws  hack.  Aside).  2Sro,  noth- 
ing but  her  mother's  pardon  can  give  me  the  right  to  that.  ( Tie  simply 
places  his  hand  upon  her  head.    Aloud)  God  bless  you,   my  child  ! 

{She  crosses,  L.) 

Flo.    And  now  let  me  run  and  fetch  mamma. 

Grev.  [stopping  her).  'So,  no,  not  yet.  Listen  to  me.  You  are  a 
brave  and  sensible  girl,  and  I  want  you  to  do  as  I  ask  you.  I  want  you 
to  promise  me  to  do  as  I  ask  you.  Remember,  I  am  carrying  out  your 
father's  wishes. 

Flo.     Then  I  will  promise  anything. 

Grev  Do  not  say  one  word  to  your  mother  about  me  until  I  have 
seen  your  grandfather.  It  is  necessary  that  I  should  see  him  first.  You 
understand,  not  one  word.  {Goes  up,  B.,  for  his  hat). 

Flo.  IS'ot  one  syllable.  Hush !  I  hear  mamma  coming  down.  See 
[showing  conservatory  at  L.)  You  can  go  through  the  conservatory 
into  the  hall  and  find  grandpa.     Quick ! 

Grev.  {as  he  goes  out).    Keep  the  secret. 

(Greville  goes  into  conservatory.) 

Flo.  ]^ow  1  have  got  two  secrets  from  mamma.  Oh,  it's  awful. 
Woil,  I  shall  soon  get  rid  of  Cecil's,  and  then  shall  have  time  to  think 
about  the  other.    Poor  papa  ! 

Enter  Alice,  L. 

Alice.  "WTiy,  you  naughty  little  puss,  you  never  came  as  you 
promised,  to  finish  your  gossip  while  I  was  dressing. 

Flo.    I  was  just  coming,  mamma  dear,  but  you  see,  grandpa 

Alice  {looking  round).  But  I  don't  see  grandpapa.  What  has  be- 
come of  him  ? 

Flo.  {nervously).  Why,  he  was  here  just  now,  and  then  he  went  out 
into  the  garden— to — to 

Alice.  To  tell  the  gardener  to  bring  in  some  more  flowers.  You  and 
grandpapa  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  for  what  you  have  done. 

Flo.  [alarmed).     For  what  we  have  done  ? 

Alice.  I  ought  to  say  for  what  you  have  not  done.  You  know  that 
I  love  to  have  the  room  radiant  with  flowers,  and  you  have  only  two  or 
three  wretched  little  nosegays.  Eeally,  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  you  and 
grandpapa ! 

Flo.  {aside).  Oh,  dear,  I  hope  we  shan't  be  ashamed  of  ourselves 
by-and-bye. 

Alice.  And  the  room  is  disgracefully  untidy.  I  am  afraid  that  you 
and  grandpapa  have  been  up  to  all  sorts  of  mischief  in  my  absence. 

Flo.  [aside).    I  am  afraid  we  have. 

Alice  [at  piano).     Here's  the  piano  dreadfully  out  of  tune— what 
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songs  have  yoa  been  practising  ?  [loolis  at  music  on  piano).  *'  Love's 
Young  Dream,"  ''Oft  in  the  stilly  night/'  "Forget  thee!  if  to  dream 
by  night,  and  think  of  thee  by  day/'  ''  When  we  two  parted  m  silence 
and  tears/' "  Good-bye,  sweetheart,  good-bye."  My  dear  Florence, 
what  m  the  name  of  goodness  have  you  unearthed  all  this  old  rubbish 
for? 

Flo.  {timidly).  I  don't  know.  Oh,  yes— it  was  grandpapa,  he  had  a 
fancy  for  the  songs  of  his  early  years. 

Alice.  Good  gracious  !  When  he  ought  to  be  reading  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor's ''Holy  Living  and  Dying."  There!  {putting  the  music  away) 
don't  let  us  have  any  more  of  this  love-sick  nonsense.  JS^ow,  come  and 
sit  down,  and  tell  me  all  that  has  been  going  on  whilst  I  have  been 
away.  (Alice  sits  in  chair  by  little  table,  down  B.,  and  takes  up 
work. ) 

Flo.  (tidying  books,  and  arranging  flowers,  etc.)  I  told  you  a  great 
deal  in  my  letters,  mamma. 

Alice.  "You  did  at  first,  but  latterly  your  letters  got  to  be  very  short 
and  hurried ;  they  always  ended  abruptly  with  "no  time  for  more/'  or 
"post  just  going,"  or  some  such  excuse. 

Flo.  (quickly).     Excuse,  mamma. 

Alice.  Well,  those  hasty  terminations  to  letters  are  common  forms, 
unconsciously  used,  perhaps,  but  still  there  is  no  mistaking  them.  I 
don't  think  I  have  been  quite  satisfied  with  your  letters,  Florence. 

Flo.     Oh,  mamma  1    And  I  took  such  pains  with  them. 

Alice.  You  did,  indeed.  It  has  become  evident  to  me  during  the 
last  ten  days  that  you  took  great  pains'  to  make  your  letters  look  as  if 
they  told  everything,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  omitted  a  great 
deal. 

Flo.  (sitting  on  footstool  at  Alice's  feet).  Oh,  mamma  darling,  you 
are  angry  with  me. 

Alice.     'No,  not  angry,  but— — 

Flo.     I  would  not  have  you  angry  with  me  for  all  the  world. 

Alice.  I  say  that  I  am  not  angry,  but  I  own  that  I  am  a  little 
hurt. 

Flo.     Hurt! 

Alice.    Yes  —that  grandpapa  should  be  in  yom*  secrets  and  not  I. 

Flo.    Mamma  ?    What  makes  you  think  that  I  have  secrets  ? 

Alice,  (tenderly  stroking  her  head).  There,  don't  be  frightened,  my 
darling,  I  am  not  going  to  scold  you:  I  am  going  to  sit  here  quietly 
while  you  tell  me  all. 

Flo.  But  how  did  you  guess— I  mean  what  induced  you  to  sup- 
pose  

Alice.  Have  you  been  my  constant  companion,  my  sweet,  for  eight- 
teen  years  without  my  having  learnt  to  read  you  like  a  book  ?  Why, 
the  very  expressions  in  your  letters,  the  very  character  of  your  hand- 
writing told  me  that  there  was  something  you  were  burning  to  say,  and 
yet,  for  some  reason  or  other,  you  could  not  say  it. 

Flo.  Oh,  mamma,  I  am  so  sorry,  but  don't  think  I  have  been  deceit- 
ful. I  began  such  a  long,  letter  to  you  last  night,  and  if  you  had  not 
come  home  so  suddenly  you  would  have  had  no  cause  to  reproach 
me. 

Alice.    Ah,  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  I  did  come  home  suddenly. 
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People  can  tell  their  troubles^  darling,  in  far  fewer  and  plainer  words 
than  they  can  write  them. 

Flo.     It  is  so  difficult  to  begin. 

Alice.     Shall  I  beg^n  for  you  ? 

Flo.  I  don't  think  you  coald,  mamma.  I  don't  think  you  could 
possibly  gaess. 

Alice.  Not  guess  that  you  fancy  you  are  in  love  !  (Florence  looks 
lip  startled.)  You  are  amazed  that  I  have  solved  your  poor  little 
riddle  ?  W^^'^  ^"^^  ."^^^  dream  that  I,  your  mother,  would  not  suspect 
the  truth  if  I  saw  that  your  dear  heart  wandered  for  a  moment  from 
meV 

Flo.     Ah,  for  you  were  in  love  once  with  papa. 

Alice  (ivith  a  sudden  expression  of  pain  upon  her  face  ivhich  Flor- 
ence does  not  see).     Yes,  I  was— once. 

Flo.  passionately).  Oh,  then,  recalling  that  you  were  once  a  girl 
like  I  am  now,  listen  to  me  kindly,  mother,  when  I  confess  to  you  that 
I  am  deeply  in  love. 

Alice  {almost  derisively).  Deeply  in  love!  A  childish  fancy !  A 
passing  fascination ! 

Flo.  Oh,  mamma  !  don't  speak  so  bitterly  !  Grandpapa  has  told  me 
that  you  were  married  when  you  were  my  age.  Was  that  a  childish 
fancy—  a  passing  fascination  ? 

Alice  {after  a  moment).  ISTo.  It  was  the  first  love  of  my  life,  and 
it  was  the  last. 

Flo.  Then  judge  me  by  yourself.  Oh,  mother,  I  love  him  so  !  He  is 
so  good— so  tender — such  a  thorough  gentleman,  and  you  need  not  fear 
that  I  have  fallen  in  love  with  a  penniless  man,  for  he  is  rich,  grandpa 
has  found  out. 

Alice  {smiling).    And  the  name  of  this  paragon  ? 

Flo.   Cecil  Yavasour. 

Alice  {starting  up).    Cecil  Yavasour  ! 

Flo.    Yes. 

Alice.    Cecil  Yavasour !  _  {Gets  C.) 

Flo.     Oh,  m.amma,  you  frighteii  me! 

Alice.  Never  let  me  hear  that  name  again !  never  repeat  to  me  that 
you  love  him.    Forget  him,  I  command  you. 

Flo.     Oh,  mother,  mother ! 

Alice.  I  tell  you,  I  would  sooner  see  you  die,  than  that  you  should 
take  the  name  of  Cecil  Yavasour ! 

Flo.  {sinking  on  sofa,  L.,  sobbing).  Oh,  what  has  he  done?  Cecil! 
Cecil!  {On  the  icord,  Melbourne  and  Cecil  appear  at  the  garden 
door,  R.,  Cecil  comes  in  quickly  and  Melbourne /bZ/oif5.) 

Cecil  {down  B.)  I  am  here,  Florence  !  (Melbourne  at  back  of  sofa.) 

Flo.     Defend  yourself. 

Cecil  {astonished).     From  what? 

tlo.     Rather  ask,  from  whom  ? 

Mel.  My  dear  Alice,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter  ?  I  have  brought 
young  Mr. 

Alice  {C.)  I  know  whom  you  have  brought.  Tell  him  that  his  errand 
here  is  useless— hopeless 

Cecil.  "What  accusation  have  you  to  urge  against  me,  Mrs.  Greville  ? 
What  have  I  done  that  you  should  greet  me  thus  ?  You  are  silent ! 
Surely  I  have  some  right  to  an  explanation  ! 
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Alice.  Tell  him,  father,  that  of  all  the  men  in  this  world  he  is  the 
last  that  has  a  right  to  any  explanation. 

Cecil.  My  conduct  does  not  justify  your  retort.  I  love  Florence,  and 
I  have  asked  her  to  be  my  wife.  It  is  not  my  fault  that  you  were  ab- 
sent. I  am  a  gentleman,  whose  honor  no  one  has  ever  had  cause  to 
doubt.     I  have  a  right  to  love  your  daughter. 

Alice.  Tell  him,  father,  he  has  no  such  right.  Bid  him  leave  the 
house. 

Cecil.  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  stay  where  I  am  not  welcome. 
Your  mother  will  not  speak  to  me,  Florence.  You  can  tell  her  that  I 
shall  not  swerve  from  my  determination,  and  that  I  shall  assert  my 
right.  (Re  advances  as  if  to  take  Florence's  hand.  Alice  drags  her 
away,  and  stands  defiantly  between  them.  Melbourne  signs  to  Cecil 
to  go ;  he  goes  up  and  says)  I  can  wait,  Mr.  Melbourne,  I  can  wait. 

( Goes  out,  li. ) 

Flo.  (bursting  out).     Cruel  mother  !    "Why  have  you  done  this  ? 

Alice  {coldly).  Go  to  your  room,  I  wish  to  speak  to  your  grand- 
father. (FLORENCE;  after  a  moment's  pause,  goes  out  sobbing  bitterly, 
Melbourne  having  taken  her  to  the  door,  L. ) 

Alice  (to  Melbourne).  You  have  been  aware  of  all  this  love-making 
in  my  absence  1 

Mel.  (apologetically).  "Well,  my  love,  I  am  tolerably  old,  T  admit, 
but  I  am  neither  blind  nor  deaf.  And  you  really  must  excuse  me,  my 
love,  if  I  say  somewhat  pointedly^  that  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  compre- 
hend    ""  (Sits  on  sofa,  L.) 

Alice.     Ah,  father !    "Why  did  you  never  write  to  me  of  all  this  ? 

(Bits  on  sofa,  B.  0/ Melbourne. ) 

Mel.  "Well,  really,  you  know  I  seldom  write  letters  if  I  can 
help  it,  and  of  course  I  thought  that  Florence  would  tell  you  every- 
thing. 

Alice.     "Why  should  you  think  that  ? 

Mel.     Well,  I  believe  it  is  usual  for  children  tc  tell  their  parents 

Alice.     Everything?    Have  I  told  \;ou  everything,  father? 

Mel.    I  never  had  reason  to  believe  that  you  had  secrets  from  me. 

Alice.  Think  again.  Go  back  in  memory  to  nineteen  years  ago. 
Remember  my  marriage. 

Mel.     There  was  no  concealment  about  that. 

Alice.  The  intense  happiness  of  the  three  first  years  of  my  married 
life  !    Ah !  how  I  adored  my  husband  ! 

Mel.     All  the  world  could  see  it. 

Alice.  Remember  the  time  when  Florence  was  my  baby  of  two  years 
old,  and  we  went  abroad  for  my  health. 

Mel.  To  be  sure.  I  was  with  you  often  in  Italy  during  that  year  of 
absence. 

Alice.  That  terrible  year  !  You  remem.ber  its  close  when  we  were 
all  at  Florence — how  my  husband,  Edward  Greville,  frequently  left  us 
for  visits  to  Milan,  Rome,  and  ISTaples,  how  those  visits  grew  longer, 
and  how  estranged  he  seemed;  how  at  last  he  left  us,  never  to  re- 
turn. 

Mel.  Oh,  my  child,  my  child  !  "Why  should  you  recall  this  sorrow  of 
your  life  ?    I  know  it  all. 

Alice.  E"o,  not  all.  You  knew  that  Edward  ran  away  with  another 
man's  w:ife,  but  you  never  knew  her  name. 
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Mel.    Ah,  you  did  hide  that  from  me. 

Alice.  I  kept  the  name  as  profound  a  secret  from  you  as  Florence 
has  hidden  it  from  me. 

Mel.     And  Florence  has  hidden  it  from  you  ? 

Alice.     That  woman's  name  was  Mrs.  Cecil  Vavasour 

Mel.     Great  heavens  !    Young  Cecil's  mother  ? 

Alice.  Ay  ;  he  was  a  boy  of  nme  years  old,  and  since  that  time  he 
has  lived  with  his  father,  as  ignorant  of  his  mother's  guilt  as  Florence 
has  been  of  her  father's  crime. 

Mel.  Ah,  a  fresh  light  breaks  m  upon  me,  Cecil  Yavasour,  the 
father,  died  a  few  years  since  from  the  effects  of  a  wound  received  in  a 
duel  fifteen  years  ago— the  lungs  were  permanently  injured.  Toung 
Cecil  told  me  this  himself 

Alice.  0  God  !  {Covers  her  face  with  her  hands  for  a  moment,  then 
recovers  herself)  Tou  see  clearly  now,  father,  that  Florence  and  this 
boy  must  never  meet  again.  (Rises  aad  goes,  B.) 

Mel.  {after  a  pause).    No,  I  don't  see  that  at  all  clearly. 

Alice.     What  ? 

Mel.  Two  wrongs  don't  make  a  right.  (Rises.)  If  we  have  been  un- 
happy, is  that  any  reason  why  they  should  be  unhappy,  too  ? 

Alice.  It  is  not  a  question  of  unhappiness — theirs  or  ours— it  is  one 
of  duty — mine ;  and  I  say  that  my  daughter  shall  never  marry  that 
woman's  son.  (Goes  tip,  C.) 

Mel.  (R.  C).  Ah,  beware!  Force  her  to  marry  some  one  whom 
she  does  not  love,  and  the  fate  of  Cecil  Yavasour' s  mother  may  be 
hers. 

Alice.    She  shall  marry  whom  she  pleases — this  one  man  excepted. 

(Comes  down,  L.  C.) 

Mel.  And  if  she  says,  I  will  marry  no  man  but  this  one,  wHl  you 
doom  her  to  misery  for  the  sake  of  a  fault  she  could  not  help  ? 

Alice.    A  fault  ? 

Mel.  A  crime— a  sin— call  Edward  Greville's  conduct  by  what 
name  you  will — is  Florence  to  pay  the  penalty  ?  And  has  young  Cecil 
suffered  nothing?  Who  robbed  him  of  his  parents?  Oh,"^  Alice,  let 
these  two  young  loving  hearts  come  together,  and  see  in  their  union 
the  reparation  of  the  past. 

Alice.     You  cannot  move  me — it  shall  not  be  ! 

(She  goes  to  door  and  calls  Florence.) 

Mel.     Are  you  going  to  tell  her 

Alice.  ISTothing  but  my  absolute  refusal  to  allow  her  to  exchange 
another  word  with  that  boy 

Unter  Florence,  L. 

Flo.    You  caUed  me,  mother?  {Alice  sta7ids,  C.) 

Alice.  Yes.  I  told  you  just  now  that  I  would  sooner  see  you  dead 
than  the  bride  of  that  man  for  whom  you  pleaded— I  spoke  hastily— I 
spoke  in  anger (Melbourne  goes  up,  B.  C.) 

Flo.    Ah,  you  relent ! 

Alice  (sternly).  No.  I  have  called  you  here  t«  tell  you  that  what 
I  said  hastily  and  in  anger  I  now  calmly  and  deliberately  confirm.  Be- 
tween you  and  that  boy  there  lies  a  gulf  that  nothing  can  bridge  over. 
Ask  me  no  questions,  for  in  mercy  to^  yourself  and  him  I  will  not  an- 
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swer  them.     It  must  be  enough  for  you  that  I,  your  mother,  say  you 
must  never  speak  to  him,  see  him,  think  of  him  again. 

Flo.  {after  a  pause).  You  command  me  to  do  that  which  is  impos- 
sible.    I  cannot  obey  you.  {Crosses,  B.,  and  sinJcs  into  chair.) 

Alice.  Florence!  {Kneels  hij  chair.)  Ah!  you  know  how  I  have 
loved  you — ^you  know  how  my  life  has  been  one  long  tender  guardian- 
ship of  you ;  how  I  have  ministered  to  your  happiness ;  how  I  have 
sheltered  you  from  sorrow.  Can  you  believe  now  that  I  have  not  an 
overwhelming  reason  for  what  I  do  and  say  ? 

Flo.     Tell  me  the  reason.    Let  me  be  the  judge. 

Alice.     It  cannot  be.     Some  day,  perhaps. 

Flo.  Some  day  !  When  love  is  cold,  and  life  is  dark.  Ah,  mother, 
it  will  be  too  late  !  {Rises,  goes,  C.) 

Alice  {coldly ;  rises).  I  cannot  argue  with  you.  I  have  nothing 
more  to  add  but  this— disobey  me  now,  and  you  are  no  longer  my  child. 
Ton  must  choose  between  me  and  him. 

Flo.  Oh,  mother,  mother  !  Is  it  possible  you  can  be  so  hard  ?  Oh, 
papa  !  why  are  you  not  living  ?    Tou  would  help  me  now ! 

Alice  {E. )    Tain  invocation !    He  would  say  as  I  do. 

Flo.  I  do  not  believe  it.  Ah,  I  had  forgotten.  I  have  another 
secret,  which  I  will  keep  no  longer. 

Alice.     A  secret! 

Flo.     A  great  friend  of  poor  papa's  came  here  this  morning. 

Alice.    Is  the  child  raving  ? 

{G-oes  towards  Florence;  Melbovrnis goes  down,  B.) 

Flo.  Oh,  no ;  and  he  spoke  to  me  so  tenderly,  brought  me  a  sweet 
message  from  the  dead — he  may  have  one  for  you  whicb  may  make  you 
change  your  mind.  {Buns  up  to  conservatory)  He  went  out  this  way 
—where  is  he  ? 

Alice  {to  Melbourne).    In  Heaven's  name  what  does  she  mean  ? 

Mel.    I  cannot  tell — I  have  seen  no  one 

Flo.    Ah,  he  is  there — he  is  coming. 

Alice  {recovering  herself).  It  shall  make  no  difference.  {She  goes 
down,  B.,  just  as  Greville  appears  up,  L.)  'So  one  has  authority  over 
you  but  I. 

Grev.  {in  a  quiet  voice).    Have  you  forgotten  me  ? 

Alice  turns  slowly  and  gazes  on  GtREVIlle  with  an  icy  stare.    ' 

Flo.    Ah,  you  know  him ! 

Alice.  I  did — once!  {Turns  to  Melbourne)  Oh,  father!  he  has 
come  to  rob  me  of  my  shild !  {SinJcs  into  chair,  JR.,  her  head  on  table; 
Melbourne  stands  before  her,  his  back  to  audience.) 

Flo.  {to  Greville,  imploringly).  Tou  brought  a  kind  message  to 
me  from  j)oor  papa.  Have  you  none  for  her  ?  Can  you  not  tell  her  he 
desired  my  happiness— that  he  left  a  last  blessing  for  my  marriage 
day. 

Grev.    "What — you  love— you  wish 

Flo.  Yes— I  love  an  honorable  gentleman,  who  ^s  worth  far  more 
than  a  girl  like  I  can  give  him ;  he  has  asked  me  to  be  his  wife,  and  oh, 
how  thankfully  I  answered  yes ;  but  mamma  has  bid  me  never  speak  to 
him,  see  him,  think  of  him  again  !  You  were  my  father's  most  intimate 
friend,  you  told  me.     Oh,  in  his  name  intercede  for  me  with  her ! 
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Grev.  Poor  child  1  I  cannot  tell  if  she  will  listen  to  me,  for  we  are 
strangers  now. 

Flo.  But  she  must  have  heard  of  one  so  kind  as  you  are ;  she  must 
have  heard  your  name — oh,  tell  her  your  name  ! 

Alice  {to  Melbourne).  For  God's  sake  take  the  child  away,  or  she 
will  kill  me. 

Mel.  (goes  uj)  to  Florence).  Come  into  the  garden  with  me,  darling, 
for  a  while.  Maybe,  when  we  come  back,  we  shall  find  this  stranger 
and  your  mother  better  friends.  (Florence,  weepinrf,  goes  up,  E.  ; 
Grey iLLE  makes  a  step  toicards  Melbotjrne,  as  if  to  take  his  hand; 
Melbourne  draws  back,  saying,  coldly)  Not  yet !  {He  puts  his  arm 
round  Florence's  loaist  and  takes  her  out  into  garden.) 

Grev.  {coming  doicn,  C.)  Alice  !  {She  rises  and  makes  a  gesture  as 
if  to  silence  him.)  Oh,  no,  I  must  speak !  Listen  to  me  as  patiently  as 
you  can  !  I  never  sought  to  force  this  meeting ;  I  came  here,  believing 
that  I  should  find  in  this  house  Cohmel  Lyndsay,  who  in  his  letters  had 
told  me  that  he  met  you.  I  have  been  an  exile  long ;  my  own  fault — 
my  own  sentence— my  own  punishment — I  know  it  all ;  but  I  have 
come  back,  and  I  sought  to  gain  more  tidings  of  you — to  see  and  speak 
with  one  who  had  seen  and  spoken  with  you — with  Florence,  and  acci- 
dent has  brought  us  together  face  to  face, 

Alice.  I  understand,  and  I  believe  you.  Is  there  need  of  any 
further  explanation  ?    You  remember  my  last  words  to  you  ? 

Grev.  I  have  them  here.  {Taking  a  worn  letter  from  his  pocket.) 
In  this— the  last  letter  that  you  ever  "wrote  to  me — ^you  tell  me  that  you 
cannot  forget,  that  you  will  not  forgive ! 

Alice.  I  wrote  those  words  with  most  deliberate  intention.  I 
remember  the  very  day,  the  very  hour !  And  from  the  determina- 
tion of  that  letter  I  have  never  swerved,  and  I  recall  nothing  now. 

{Crosses,  L.) 

6^'ev.    I  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  forget,  but  pardon 

Alice,  Ah,  when  you  can  erase  the  wretched  past  you  may  find  the 
word  forgiveness,  but  not  till  then.  [Goes  up,  C.) 

Grev.  (crossing,  L.)  Oh,  would  yon  take  from  me  that  which  I 
have  nursed  so  long— the  comfort  oi  my  lonely  life — the  one  word — 
Hope  ? 

Alice.  Useless  to  plead!  'Tis  too  late  now.  {Comes  down,  B.) 
Why  are  you  here  ? 

Grev,  Because — though  you  may  not  believe  it — because  I  am  hu- 
man.  Because  in  my  solitary  wanderings  it  has  been  my  lot  to  sojourn 
in  happy  homes — see  happy  mothers— happy  children ;  and  I  have 
longed,  oh,  with  what  passionate  earnestness!  to  know  that  my  wife 
and  child  were  happy,  too. 

Alice.  And  what  right  had  you  to  such  a  knowledge  when,  of  your 
own  set  purpose,  you  had  done  all  that  man  could  do  to  wreck  your 
home? 

Grev,  Grant  that  I  had  no  right.  The  meanest  criminal  may  look 
for  mercy  somewhere  in  his  sentence,  and  I  indulged  the  yearning  hope 
that  I  might,  after  all  these  years,  see  you  and  Florence,  though  but  for 
one  moment,  and  know  that  the  st^in  of  my  oflence  was  faded,  and  that 
vou  both  were  happy. 

Alice  {Utterly).  You  arrive  opportunely.  You  see  us  miserable— 
you  learn  that  the  shadow  of  your  own  crime  is  dark  about  us  still. 
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Grev.  But^  no.  "When  I  saw  her  for  a  few  minutes  this  morning 
she  was  all  smiles  and  gaiety,  and  told  me  you  were  aU  as  happy  as 
could  be. 

Alice.    Tou  know  what  you  have  just  seen. 

Grev.  And  I  can  scarcely  comprehend  it.  A  girl's  first  love.  Some 
temporary  obstacle— her  youth — ^you  could  not  be  in  earnest  in  demand- 
ing this  sacrifice  from  her. 

Alice.  N"ot  in  earnest !  Ah,  Edward  Greville,  I  repeat,  it  is  the 
shadow  of  your  crime  that  blights  her  young  heart. 

Grev.     Oh,  Alice,  no  ! 

Alice.  I  tell  you,  yes  !  Tou  do  not  ask  the  name  of  her  lover — 
learn  it  from  these  lips  that  you  have  taught  to  hate  it,  and  cease  to 
wonder  at  my  resolve  to  part  them  when  I  say  that  it  is  Cecil  Yava- 
sour. 

Grev.  (starting).    Cecil !    Oh,  bitter  retribution ! 

Alice  (C.)  jN"ow,  see  what  you  have  done.  It  is  not  my  heart  only 
that  is  broken,  you  have  shattered  hers  ! 

Grev.  I  ?  Tou  cannot  say  that  it  is  I  who  have  done  this  !  That  it 
is  my  hand  who  takes  her  lover  from  her  ! 

Alice.  Tom-  own  cruel  hand  !  The  sin  of  the  father  visited  upon  the 
child ! 

Grev.  Ah,  you  are  indeed  inexorable  !  You  push  your  vengeance  too 
far !  (Sinks  on  to  sofa,  L.) 

Alice.  My  vengeance  !  Do  you  know  what  my  life  has  been  since  you 
deserted  us  ?  N^othing  but  one  long  watchful  care  of  her.  For  myself 
I  cared  not.  Tou  had  ruined  all  my  interest  in  life  external  to  my  child; 
you  had  made  my  heart  cold  and  callous  to  all  else  ;  you  made  me  old 
while  I  was  stOl  a  girl— but  have  I  complained  ?  I  bore  the  agony  of 
the  blow  you  struck  me  without  one  murmur.  1  hid  the  bruise  where 
no  human  eye  could  see  It.  I  taught  our  daughter  to  cherish  your 
memory  as  of  one  who  died  when  he  was  young.  I  might  have  schooled 
her  to  despise  and  hate  you,  but  I  nurtured  her  innocence  in  tender  love 
for  you.     I  have  done  all  this,  and  yet  you  talk  to  me  of  vengeance ! 

Grev.  (rises).  Oh,  I  recall  the  word !  I  recognize  your  nobleness, 
your  goodness,  your  self-sacrifice.  "Why  draw  back  now  ?  Why  punish 
these  two  innocent  hearts  for  guilt  they  never  knew  and  never  dreamed 
of? 

Alice.  Because  Florence  shall  never  bear  the  name  which,  if  she 
learnt  its  history,  would  scar  her  cheek  with  never-ending  shame — for 
you  ! 

Grev.  But  she  will  never  know  the  story — for  it  was  buried  years  ago. 
"What  if  I  tell  her  that  I  am  her  father,  assert  my  authority  and  say  she 
shall  marry  the  man  she  loves  V 

Alice.     You  would  dare  do  this  ? 

Orev.  I  would  dare  all  for  her!  See,  she  is  in  the  garden  with  her 
lover  and  her  grandfather.  See  how  she  sobs.  Ah,  I  have  returned  in 
time.  (Makes  a  step  towards  the  garden  door. ) 

Alice.  For  God's  sake,  stop  |  Carry  out  this  headstrong  impulse,  and 
what  I  will  dare !  I  will  say  to  Cecil  Vavasour :  Marry  that  child  if  you 
will ;  but  the  man  who  gives  her  to  you  betrayed  your  mother,  and 
killed  your  father. 

Grev.  {with  a  cry  of  agony).    Ah,  silence  !    Silence ! 

{Goes  up,  L.  G.) 
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Melbourne  appears  at  garden  dow,  R. 

Mel.  {after  regarding  Greville  and  Alice).  Alice,  may  I  call  these 
children  in,  and  tell  them  that  the  cloud  has  passed  away  ? 

Alice.     ]^o — if  Florence  has  forgotten  ber  duty  towards  me 

Mel.    Are  you  sure  that  you  have  remembered  yours  towards  her  ? 

Alice.     Oh,  am  I  not  fulfilling  it?— and  at  what  a  price ! 

(  Come  down,  R. ) 

Mel.  Are  you  so  sm*e  that  you  do  not  mistake  the  voice  of  duty  for 
the  passionate  appeal  of  pride  ?  Ah,  I  kuow  all  that  you  ha ve^  suffered ; 
but  I  say  that  it  is  not  for  you  to  visit  the  sins  of  the  father"  upon  the 
childreu. 

Alice.     0  father,  you  do  not  know  what  you  ask  of  me.    {In  chair,  R.) 

Mel.  For  yonr  child's  sake  !  For  your  own !  Persevere  in  what  you 
call  your  duty,  and  that  sad  young  face  for  evermore  will  mutely  ask, 
"What  have  I  done  to  deserve  such  chastisement  as  this  ? 

Alice.     It  was  his  fault — his  fault ! 

3Iel.  No  excuse  for  you.  Be  just,  Alice,  even  if  you  have  no  pity. 
Eememher  the  prayers  you  taught  her  to  Aisp  beside  your  knee.  How 
shall  we  hope  for  pardon  if  we  forgive  not  those  who  do  us  wrong  ? 

Alice  (after  struggling  with  her  emotion).  Let  them  come  in  !  (Mel- 
BOTJRNE,  after  emhrecing  Alice,  goes  to  garden  door  and  beckons  off. 
Greville  goes  up  to  him,  and  after  a  pause,  Melbourne  Ao^ds  out  his 
hand,  which  Greville  grasps  eagerly.  Florence  enters,  followed  by 
Cecil.  ) 

Alice  (doicn,  C,)  Florence  !  (Florence  comes  down  timidly.)  I  was 
harsh  and  cruel  to  you  just  now — forgive  me  ! 

Flo.     Oh,  mother! 

{She  throws  her  arms  round  Alice's  neck,  and  kisses  her  fondly.) 

Alice.     Cecil  Vavasour. 

Cecil.    I  am  here,  Mrs.  Greville.  '       ( Gomes,  R.  C. ) 

Alice.  I  withdraw  all  the  angry  words  I  used,  and  I  ask  your  par- 
don. 

Cecil.     Oh,  they  are  forgotten. 

Alice.    But  you  must  promise  one  thing. 

Cecil.     I  promise  faithfully ! 

Alice.  Never  ask  me  what  bitter  impulse  prompted  me  to  say  them. 
Take  Florence,  and  may  your  love  and  honor  guard  and  guide  her 
through  a  happy  life. 

Cecil.     Oh,  mother,  may  I  call  }ou  so— for  I  never  knew  one  ! 
[He  kisses  her  hand  reverently,  and  crosses  to  Florence;  Alice  goes,  B.) 

Flo.  {suddenly).  But  where  is  papa's  friend?  {Turns  and  sees  Gre- 
ville.) Oh,  there  he  is.  {Buns  up  to  him.)  Do  I  owe  all  this  happi- 
ness to  you  ? 

Crrev.  {smiling  sorrowfully).  I  fear  I  cannot  claim  your  gratitude — it 
is  due  to  your  grandpapa. 

Flo.     Oh,  to  grandpapa  !  {In  a  disappointed  voice.) 

Mel.  There's  gratitude,  indeed !  Why,  you  puss,  you  seem  disap- 
pointed that  it  .is  I  and  not  he  !  {Goes  down,  L.  C,  to  Cecil.) 

Flo.  Yes,  just  a  little  !  I  should  have  liked  poor  papa's  friend  to  have 
had  something  to  do  with  it,  for  he  has  spoken  to  me  so  kindly,  and  if 
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he  had  done  this  for  me  I  could  have  kissed  him  for  it !    Oh^  (seizing 
Greville's  hand)  I  am  so  happy  I  could  kiss  anybody. 

{Puts  up  her  face  to  he  kissed.) 

Grev.  But  you  know  you  must  not  kiss  a  strange  gentleman  without 
mamma's  consent. 

Flo.  May  I,  mamma?  (Alice  with  a  slight  motion  of  her  head  assents). 
Of  course  I  may.  (G-reville  kisses  her  fondly.) 

Grev.     And  now,  good-bye,  Florence.  {Music  till  end.) 

Flo.    Going  away  so  soon !     Oh,  mamma,  don't  let  him  go  yet. 

Alice  (without  turning).     How  can  I  detain  him  if  he  desires  to  go  ? 

Flo.    I  am  sure  that  he  has  more  to  say. 

Grev.    IsTo,  nothing  more  ! 

FiO.  (to  Greville).    Where  do  you  live  ? 

Grev.    A  long,  long  way  off— in  Australia. 

Fio.    And  shall  you  never  come  back  ? 

Grev.  (after  looking  at  Alice,  who  still  keeps  her  face  averted).  My 
mission  here  is  ended.     I  think  that  I  never  shall  come  back. 

Flo.  I  am  sorry,  for  I  think  I  should  like  to  see  you  again.  Good- 
bye. (Shakes  his  hand  sorrowfully,  and  goes  down,  to  Cecil  and  Mel- 
bourne, down  L. ;  sits  on  sofa,  L.,  with  Cecil  ;  Melbourne  gets  up,  C.) 

Grev.  {approaching  Alice,  aside  to  her.)  Farewell,  Alice,  I  shall 
never  disturb  your  peaceful  life  again.  In  my  far-off  solitary  home  I 
yearned  to  look  upon  your  face  once  more.  My  prayer  is  granted.  I 
know  that  you  and  Florence  are  happy— it  is  enough.  Perhaps  the 
time  may  come,  when  she  is  married,  that  you  will  write  to  me,  and  tell 
me  that  you  forgive  the  past. 

Alice  (suppressing  1}er  tears).  I  will  write. 

Grev.  God  bless  you  for  that.  Good-bye,  Alice,  good-bye !  (He 
turns,  goes  up  and  meets  Melbourne  and  grasps  his  hand,  then  goes  up 
B.  ;  Alice,  with  a  sob,  turns  to  follow  him ;  he  pauses,  turns  and  sees 
Alice's  face. ) 

Alice.  Edward?  (She  holds  out  her  hand,  and  seizes  it  fervently  ^  a 
happy  smile  comes  over  his  face.) 
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Costumes,  Mounting,  Selecting,  Rehearsing 

and   Performing   the   Plays. 

TO  WHICH  IS  ADDED 

An  Operetta,  3  Oomedies,  2  Charades  and  10  TableaiiK. 

PRICE,    25    CENTS, 

WPH  PW^WMBS^g  MpgMIii 

OE,,  THE  ART  OF  "  MAKIiKrG-UP." 

Being  a  Practical  Guide  to  Beginners  in  the  Difficult  Art  of  "  Mak- 

ing-Up''and  "Wigging'' the  Human  Face  and  Head  Correctly, 

embracing  all  the  Phases  of  Life  and  Character,  from 

^^iKilbitioiis    "IToiatli.     to     I>ecx*epicl     Old     A-g-e. 

WITH    SIXTEEN     ILLUSTRATIONS. 
PRICE,    25    CES^TS. 

Containing  Jarley's  Wax  Works,  An  Acting  Charade,  A  Dramatic 
Proverb,  A  Pantomime,  A  Christmas  Play  for  Little  Folks,  Five 
,    Tableaux,  and  Sixteen  Parlor  Games  and  Amusements. 

PRICE,     15    CENTS; 


A    Collection  of  Yankee,   Dutch,    French,    Irish,    and    Ethiopian 
Stump  Speeches  and  Recitations,  Burlesque  Orations,  Laugh- 
able Scenes,  Humorous  Lectures,  Button-Bursting  Witti- 
cisms, Ridiculous  Drolleries,  Funny  Stories,  etc.,  etc. 

PRICE,    15    CENTS. 

Sent  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  hy 

EOOEBAOH  &  CO.,  '^o,  9  Murray  Street,  llew  York. 


